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Making Capital. 
BY M. W. CHAPMAN, 


It is the custom with the friends of the Anti-Slavery 
cause in Boston to open their houses to their fellow labor- 
ers from. the country, on the occasions of Annual meetings 
of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, New Eng- 
land Convention, and Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Fair, 
which are the grand gatherings of the cause. It was at 
the New England Convention, of 1841, that I availed my- 
self of the friendly hospitality which has so much more of 
beauty in it, than the ostentatious display of plate, china 
and other things that usually go under the name of expen- 
sive. I went home from the first meeting of the conven- 
tion with my town friends, to their pleasant sunny parior 
in Poplar street, which I found as full of people as a pres- 
byterian’s, at anniversary time, or a (Quaker’s, at yearly 
meetings. Ihé conversation, however, was far more easy 
and interesting than one can expect to find in any room 
filled with individuals all of one way of thinking. The 
variety of opinion, the novelty of expression,—the freedom 
of intercourse, keep the forbearance to utter anything un- 
kind or uncharitable respecting different opinions, and the 
heartfelt views in the condemnation of wicked practices, 
whieh I found at the house of my friends, greatly delight- 
ed me. I felt as if one was repaid as one went along, for 
all labors in the Anti-Slavery cause. 

At table I sat opposite to a handsome young man whom 
I had noticed at the meetings for his benevelent eounte- 
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nance, and the awkward manner in which his clothes, “a 
world too wide” hung about him. His frankness, good 
humour and good sense soon made me forget the awk- 
wardness of his dress, and when we parted, it was with 
satisfaction on my part at the reflection that the anti-slavery 
cause would have the benefit of such a grand advocate, 
and the young advocate the benefit of such acause. He 
looks, I thought, like one that will be able to bear its odi- 
um without, and to receive its peace within, giving it his 
unreserved support, expecting nothing agam. ‘Time re- 
veals to us that there are not so many such as we had sup- 
posed. No matter—the cause is none the less holy or 
dear. 

After the evening meeting the company of the morning 
were again met at the house of their kind entertainers. 
The conversation took the Anti-slavery course, though not 
the customary one of the world ;—first the progress and 
concerns of the cause—second, the news of the day. The 
channel of general conversation has become so narrow that 
news only can flow in it. Throw in even a few inferen- 
ces, and it foams and overflows its banks, and you are 
made to feel how the pro-slavery spirit restrains the free- 
dom of every New-England circle. 

But to return. Among the newspaper paragraphs 
which were alluded to, was one respecting the rescue of 
the son ofa Salem gentleman from drowning. He was 
saved by the exertions of a young Universalist clergyman 
of the name of Davis, said the newspaper. All eyes turn- 
ed upon our friend “whose clothes like a lady’s loose 
gown hung abouthim.” He was young, a Universalist, 
(us had appeared from his remarks during the day at the 
convention) and aclergyman. For he had been introduced 
to my friend as the Rev. Mr. Davis. He was fairly found 
out, and being overwhelmed with questions, told the cir- 
cumstances he had thought to keep to himself, and which 
would as greatly edify the believers in special providences, 
as they must every lover of humanity. He was in the 
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Gloucester s'age, on his way to the Anti-Sh: wery convention. 
When they reac hed the Salem and Beverly bridge the 
draw was up, and they were obliged to stop. It was at 
the moment that a crowd stood shrieking at the side of 
the bridge that a child was drowning, ‘Oh, If 1 were on- 
ly out of the stage,” said Mr. Davis, I would leap off the 
bridge and make one effort for him.” “ Would you? 
would you !” eagerly exclaimed half a dozen voices :—Th« 
door of the coach was opened, he was helped out, and be- 
fore he had time for another thought, he stood on the edge 
ofthe bridge. ‘ You have a watch in your pocket, sir,” 
said a by-stander: Davis handed him the watch and leap- 
ed over.. Once he came up without the child. He fortu- 
nately had practiced diving with his eyes open, and so 
was able to direct his descent the second time; and when 
he rose to the surface with the child, a boat was approach- 
ing and he was taken in just as strength was giving way. 
The child was resuscitated, and all plbsgicih na d our 
friend Davis, as they slipped off his wet clothes, and en- 
dued him into the miscellaneous garments in which we 
now saw him. “ This,” said the friend who accompanied 
him (also a minister of the same deno:nination) “ this will 
make Universalist par ea “Tt ought to make Anti- 
eg capital, if it makes any capital at all” was the re- 
ply ; for the thought that filled my mind when at the bot- 
tom was, what a stir is here about this one drowning in- 
fant, at the north: while at the south, how os am nb 
er is there who would gladly choose such a death fo 
children she sees daily exposed to a doom so mu ht rnore 


dreadful.” 


Stanzas for the Times. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
Is this the land our fathers loved, 
The freedom which they toil’d to win 
Is this the soil whereon they moved ? 
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Are these the graves they slumber in ? 
Are we the sons by whom are borne 
The mantles which the dead have worn ? 


And shall we crouch above these graves, 
With craven soul and fetter’d lip? 

Yoke in with mark’d and branded sLavEs, 
And tremble at the driver’s whip? 

Bend to the earth our pliant knees, 

And speak—but as our masters please ? 


Shall outraged Nature cease to feel ? 
Shall Mercy’s tears no longer flow ? 
Shall ruffian threats of cord and steel— 
The dungeon’s gloom—th’ assassin’s blow, 
Turn back the spirit roused to save 
The Truth—our Country—and the Slave ? 


Of human skulls that shrine was made, 
Round which the priests of Mexico 
Before their loathsome idol pray’d— 
Is Freedom’s altar fashion’d so? 
And must we yield to Freedom’s God, 
As offering meet, the negro’s blood ? 


Shall tongues be mute, when deeds are wrought 
Which wel! might shame extremest Hell? 

Shall freemen lock th’ indignant thought ? 
Shall Mercy’s bosom cease to swell ? 

Shall Honor bleed ?—Shall Truth succumb ? 

Shall pen, and press, and sou be dumb? 


No—by each spot of haunted ground, 

Where Freedom weeps ber children’s fall— 
By Plymouth’s rock—and Bunker’s mound— 
By Griswold’s stain’d and shatter’d wall— 
By Warren’s ghost—by Langdon’s shade— 

By all the memories of our dead ! 
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By their enlarging souls, which burst 
The bands and fetters round them set— 

By the rree Piterm sprit nursed 
Within our inmost bosoms, yet,— 

By all above—around—below— 

Be ours th’ indignant answer—NO! 





No—guided by our country’s laws, 

For truth, and right, and suffering man, 
Be ours to strive in Freedom's cause, 

As Christians may—as freemen can ! 
Still pouring on unwilling ears 
That truth oppression only fears. 


What! shall we guard our neighbor still, 
While woman shrieks beneath his rod, 

And while he tramples down at will 
The image of a common God ! 

Shall watch and ward be round him set, 

Of Northern nerve and bayonet ? 


And shall we know and share with him 
The danger and the open shame ? 
And see our Freedom’s light grow dim, 
Which should have fill’d the world with flame? 
And, writhing, feel where’er we turn, 
A world’s reproach around us burn ? 


Is’t not enough that this is borne? 
And asks our haughty neighbor more ? 
Must fetters which his slaves have worn, 
Clank round the Yankee farmer’s door? 
Must he be told, beside his plough, 
What he must speak, and when and how? 


Must he be told his freedom stands 
On Slavery’s dark foundation strong— 
On breaking hearts and fetter'd hands 


On robbery, and crime, and wrong? 


5 
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That all his fathers taught is vain— 
That Fredom’s emblem is the chain ? 





Its life—its soul, from slavery drawn? 
False—foul—profane! Go—teach as well 
Of holy Truth from Falsehood born! 
Of Heaven refresh’d by airs from Hell ! 
Of Virtue nursed by open Vice ! 
Of Demons planting Paradise ! 
Rail on, then, “ brethren of the South”— 
Ye shall not hear the truth the less— 
No seal is on the Yankee’s mouth, 
be No fetter on the Yankee’s press! 
From our Green Mountains to the Sea, 
One voice shall thunder—we are FREE! 





Narrative of Nehemiah Caulkins, 
Continued. 

There is a practice prevalent among the planters, of let- 
ting a negro off from severe and long-continued punish- 
ment on account of the intercession of some white person, 
who pleads in his behalf, that he believes the negro will 
behave better, that he promises well, and he believes he 
will keep his promise, &c. The planters sometimes get 
tired of punishing a negro, and, wanting his services in the 
field, they get some white person to come, and, in the pres- 
ence of the slave, intercede for him. At one time a negro, 
named Charles, was confined in stocks in the building 
where I was at work, and had been severely whipped sev- 
eral times. He begged me to intercede for him and try to 
get him released. I told him J would; and when his mas- 
ter came in to whip him again, I went up to him and told 
him I had been talking with Charles, and he had promised 
to behave better, &c., and requested him not to punish him 
any more, but to let him go. He then said to Charles, “* As 
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Mr. Caulkins has been pleading for you, I will let you go 
on his account;” and accordingly re leased him. 

Women are generally shown some little indulgence for 
three or four weeks previous to child-birth ; they are at 
such times not often punished if they do not finish the task 
assigned them; it is, in some cases, passed over with a se- 
vere reprimand, and sometimes without any notice being 
taken of it. They are generally allowed four weeks after 
the birth of a child, before they are compelled to go into 
the field; they thentake the child with them, attended 
sometimes by a little girl or boy, from the age of four to 
six, to take care of it while the mother is at work. When 
there is no child that can be spared, or not young enough 
for this service, the mother, after nursing, lays it under a 
tree, or by the side of a fence, and goes to her task, return- 
ing at stated intervals to nurse it. While I was on this 

lantation, a little negro girl, six years of age, destroyed the 
ife of a child about two months old, which was left in her 
care. It seems this little nurse, so called, got tired of her 
charge and the labor of carrying it to the quarters at night,the 
mother being obliged to work as long as she could see. 
One evening she nursed the infant at sunset as usual, and 
sent it tothe quarters. The little girl, on her way home,had 
to cross a run, or brook, which led down into a swamp; 
when she came to the brook she followed it into the sw amp, 
then took the infant and plunged it head foremost in- 
to the water and mud, where it stuck fast; she then left 
it and went to the negro quarters. When the mother 
came in from the field, she asked the girl where the child 
was; she told her she had brought it home, but did not 
know where it was ; the overseer was immediately inform- 
ed, search was made, and it was found as above stated, 
and dead. The little girl was shut up in the barn, and 
confined there two or three weeks, when a speculator came 
along and bought her for two hundred dollars. 

The slaves are obliged to work from daylight till dark, 
as long as they can see. When they have tasks assigned, 
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which is often the case, a few of the strongest and most ex- 
pert, sometimes finish them before sunset; others will be 
obliged to work till eight or nine o’clock in the evening. 
All must finish their tasks or take a flogging. The whip 
and gun, or pistol, are companions of the overseer; thé 
former he uses very frequently upon the negroes, during 
their hours of labor, without regard to age or sex. Scarcely.” 
a day passed while I was on'the plantation, in which some 
of the slaves were not whipped ; I do not mean they were 
struck a few blows merely, but had a set flogging. The 
same labor is commonly assigned to men and women,— 
such as digging ditches in the rice marshes, clearing up 
land, chopping cord-wood, threshing, &c. I have known 
the women go into the barn as soon as they could see 
in the morning, and work as late as they could see at night, 
threshing rice with the flail, (they now have a threshing 
machine,) and when they could see to thrash no longer, 
they had to gather up the rice, carry it up stairs, and de- 
posite it in the granary. 


To be continued. 





*¢ The Offering.’’ 


This number completes the first volume of the Offering. 
The friends who feel disposed to sustain it, are earnestly 
requested to aid in extending its circulation. The volume 
is now bound, embellished with a correct and most beauti- 
ful likeness of that eloquent, efficient, and disinterested ad- 
vocate of the. oppressed slave, George Thompson. The 
portrait is worth nearly the price of the volume, which is 
fiom fifty cents to one dollar, according to the style of 
binding. 





